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THE BACKPATTING MACHINE IN ROOM 1218 


| a backpatting machine in our office. 


When someone in the food trade says something about 
us that makes us glow all over, we retire quietly to 
Room 1218 and give ourselves a treatment. 


The old machine was going full speed this morning. 


For yesterday we received the following letter from a 
large wholesale grocer in the Middle West: 


**I would like a copy of ‘The Canned Foods Refer- 
ence Manual’ to place in the hands of each of our 
salesmen attending our training school. . . It is 
one of the most valuable documents a salesman 
could have to help him sell canned foods .. . 
American Can Company is to be complimented 
very highly on the publication of this booklet.’’ 


The wholesale grocer also is to be complimented... 
... because “The Canned Foods Reference Manual” 


was prepared for libraries, doctors, scientists, and uni- 
versities. 


No summer porch reading this—yet any salesman 
who masters it will be able to sell canned foods up to 


the hilt. 


Helping you sell the foods you pack is the only reason 
we publish books, pamphlets, and brochures about 
canned foods—/ree publications, as you know, to which 
we devote much time and research talent. 


This is only one of the many services American Can 
Company brings to canners and the food-processing 
industries in general. 
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AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Leads 


in Juice Reeovery & Economy 


Packers Everywhere Find Lower 
Costs, Less Manpower and 


Trouble-Free Operation Feature 
CRCO Installations 


CRCO-American Equipment throughout the 


CRCO — American To- 
mato Washers have pos- 
itive feed and a timing ® 
that can be controlled to 
a fraction of a minute. 


juice line has proven to be the most effici- 


ent and most simple to operate. 


Records show a 75% to 90% recovery on 
juice . . . and a much better quality .. . 


secured with less man hours. 


CRCO Peeling Tables assure 


‘ a constant supply of toma- 
Packers who have installed the CRCO- toes, evenly distributed 


‘ zeross their full width. 
American Line tell us that CRCO equip- 


ment has exceeded their expectations in a 


season when labor and weather presented 


CRCO — American Chopper 
Pumps, consisting of Chop- 
per, Tank and Force-Feed 
Pump, permit more efficient 
heating and a greater re- 
covery of juice ... the best 
method of moving the 
preduct. 


unusual problems. It is impossible to secure 


such a maximum recovery of juice by any 


other method. 


Write For Complete Details 
Or Consult the Nearest 
CRCO Representative 


CRCO — American Pre- 
Heaters for chopped to- 
matoes, pulp or juice 
operate with continuous 
feed without overheat- 
ing, burning-on or 
scorching. Automatic 
controls take care of all 
change in volume of 
flow or overloads. 


Company, Incorporated 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


CRCO—American Extractors 


ive f - 
Branch Office and Warehouse THE BEST OF 
covery of juice at capacities 


FOR THE = No whipping or beating, 


Hanover, Penn. 
rn REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins hence no harmful aereation 


Co. C AN N FR of product. Will not break 


fest: Ine., Tampa, Fla.; King Sales & seeds at maximum recovery, 
Engi .eering Co., San Francisco, Calif.; L. 


C. GC corn, Harlingen, Texas; Ward Equip- 
ment Sales Co., Chicago, Ill.; E. M. Noel 
Co., Boston, Mass.; W. D. Chisholm, 
Niagra Falls, Canada. 
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@ You’ve read how our paratroopers 
have fought for days far behind 
enemy lines. Have you wondered 
how they carry enough food to keep 
fit all that time? 

The secret is a little can—packed 
with the most potent concentrated 
foods ever developed by nutrition 
experts. It contains nine different 
food items that maintain strength 
and energy. 

Our fighting men are getting a lot 
of new foods in cans today. Bacon, 
for instance. Cans keep bacon fresh 
indefinitely, without refrigeration! 

Someday cans will keep bacon 
fresh on your pantry shelf. You'll see 
other new canned meats and meat: 


SAVE TIN CANS—HELP CAN ans 


products, too —lamb fricassée, spare- 
ribs, beef goulash, to name a few. 
And, of course, you'll get all the 
other meats you’ve always enjoyed 
in cans Cans protect and preserve— 
and are so convenient! 

To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills. That’s why 
as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental Cans. 


CONTINENTAL 


TINE 
HinGs IN 
RT 


wew AND BETTE 


ded to Plant 78, 
Illinois 


ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: We'll be glad 
to discuss future uses or improvements 
of your product or package. Write Dept. 
A., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


one’s life to get into that argument, with as 

many disputants on each side as there are 
people. But recently we saw a statement which was 
sufficiently authoritative to win recognition (use) in 
leading dailies, and journals of equal importance, and 
that ought to be authority enough for this purpose. 
In substance the statement is as follows: 


“Average hourly earnings of all wage-earners 
in manufacturing industries rose in July, accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Conference Board, 
to reach a new all-time high point of $1.072. This 
figure, which includes overtime and other mone- 
tary compensation, marks the latest peak, accord- 
ing to the Board, in an upward movement which 
has lasted for eleven years. At $1.072 per hour, 
hourly earnings were 5.1 per cent above the July, 
1943, level, 41.2 per cent above that of January, 
1941, (the Little Steel formula base), and 81.7 per 
cent higher than the average in 1929. All this is 
far in excess of the advance in living costs, which 
the Conference Board figures put for July at 22.1 
per cent above those of January, 1941.” 


\\ Jones AND LIVING COSTS—It is as good as 


And one commentator adds: 

“Yet it is just when hourly wages are reaching 
unprecedented levels that the very groups which 
have benefited most are most vociferous in declar- 
ing that an intolerable sacrifice has been put upon 
them and that the Little Steel formula should be 
smashed so that their wages can be advanced still 
more.” 

What items or industries they used to get this $1.072 
as the hourly price being paid labor, on the average, 
we do not know, but they do say that over-time was 
included; nor do we know how they arrived at the 
22..% inerease in living costs, though we have seen 
thet figure before. The thing is that now you have 
sorsething definite to hold to when that discussion 
cores up. 

‘Je agree with the commentator that the unions are 
she ving great selfishness, to call it politely, in demand- 
ine further advances in wages, under present condi- 
tic s. But it is not hard to see what they are after: 
the. want to get the advances now before the war ends, 
even in Germany, because they fear that wages will 
slunp when reconversions really become numerous. 
In sther words, if they don’t get them now, they never 
wii.. But they ought to be satisfied, for labor has done 
a t-emendous job in recent years in helping all work 
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men and women. No industry knows this better than 
our own. Go back to the rates of pay at the time of 
the NRA, when our industry was found to be one of 
the worst. We are talking in council now, but you 
know it, and can be as proud as anyone else that com- 
plete reformation has taken place, and that wages in 
se industry now are on a comparable basis with the 
est. 


In the old days industry rode labor with whip and 
spur, as everyone knows. Labor is now in the saddle 
and riding industry with whip and spur. Human? 
Yes but not sensible. Better consideration on both 
sides, will result in better business and more happiness 
for all; and we have confidence that they are learning. 


P.O. HAS 6144 MILLION SURPLUS—Here’s the 
statement: 


“WASHINGTON, Oct. 1—The end of August 
found the Post-office Department with a surplus 
of $6,495,203, in contrast to a deficit of $12,979,- 
868 correspondingly a year before, Frank C. 
Walker, the Postmaster General, announced to- 
night. 


For July and August, the first two months of 
the fiscal year, when, traditionally, the depart- 
ment’s business volume is at its lowest ebb, rev- 
enues were $191,967,267, an increase of 20.07 per 
cent over 1943. Expenditures amounted to $185,- 
472,064, or 7.29 per cent up in the year. 


For August alone revenues were $96,896,823, an 
increase of $19,935,250 or 25.9 per cent over the 
same month a year ago. Expenditures, reaching 
$91,962,997, increased by $6,706,126, or 7.87 per 
cent. 


Reports from 239 key post-offices showed that 
fees on domestic money orders were up 75.50 per 
cent; that the number of postal savings certifi- 
cates issued rose 15.86 per cent; that postal sav- 
ings deposits gained 25.28 per cent, and that 
postal savings withdrawals were 20.07 per cent 
more than the year previous.” 


For the first time in our lives, or at least since the 
establishment of Parcel Post, we publishers, users of 
the 2nd class privileges, will not be blamed for the 
annual P.O. shortages. We never were guilty, but we 
always got the blame, and this is a welcome rest, if 
not complete exoneration. 
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KRAUT PACKERS GET RELIEF—Only just re- 
cently canners of kraut complained at the disparity 
between what they were asked to pay growers for cab- 
bage ($12 per ton) and what fresh market men were 
paying for the same sort of cabbage. That these re- 
liefs come rapidly when once understood, the following 
just issued shows: 

“Oct. 2nd, the WFA announces details of a pro- 
gram to support prices of kraut by making speci- 
fied payments to packers to reimburse them on 
any civilian sales below the appropriate support 
levels based on $12 per ton for cabbage in fulfill- 
ment of the March 4 commitment to support this 
year’s kraut cabbage crop at $12 per ton to grow- 
ers. The WFA announcement follows that of the 
OPA that price ceilings on kraut for the 1944 pack 
will be based on average prices that packers actu- 
ally pay for cabbage, up to a maximum of $22 per 
ton. WFA officials point out to growers that this 
basis for establishing ceilings on kraut does not 
mean an increase in the support price of $12 per 
ton for cabbage for kraut, or that WFA will sup- 
port cabbage at a higher price than $12; nor does 
this indicate what the support price, if any, for 
cabbage may be next year. In view of the pro- 
duction outlook for kraut, the support program as 
originally planned probably will not be used by 
many packers, in view of the prospective light 
pack of kraut, which should sell readily at levels 
above the appropriate support prices. To carry 
out its obligations in accordance with its March 4 
commitment, however, the support program will 
be provided to protect certified kraut packers 
against possible price declines below appropriate 
support levels and inventory losses which may re- 
sult from lack of sufficient consumer-type contain- 
ers for marketing kraut to civilians.” (327844). 

The official release says further: 

“In the event tin is made available, the entire 
support program shall be terminated and no re- 
imbursing payments will be made on any kraut 
sold or delivered after the date when the use of 
tin for kraut is authorized and no purchases of the 
kraut will be made by the WFA. The glass con- 
servation order, L-103-b, issued July 18, 1944, per- 
mits packers to use glass and closures for kraut 
up to 100 per cent of their usage for kraut during 
1942 or 1943 calendar years. (Glass usage un- 
limited by Sept. 28 amendment to L-103-b). 

Packers who desire to participate in the pro- 
gram and who may have occasion to sell kraut 
below the appropriate support level should com- 
municate with the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Office of Distribution, War Food Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., prior to November 1, 1945.” 


THE ARMY MOBILE FOOD TESTING LABORA- 
TORY—A mobile food testing laboratory, constructed 
earlier this year by the Quartermaster Corps to aid 
food processors in development of methods for elimi- 
nating spoilage from canned foods under storage con- 
ditions, has completed its initial circuit. Results were 
that potential spoilage was eliminated from nearly a 
half million dozen cans of peas, some of them destined 
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for shipment to our soldiers overseas, and its presence 
detected in more than a half million others. 

It was pointed out that the thermophile which causes 
“flat sour” spoilage in canned foods is active only at 
extremely high temperatures, such as those experi- 
enced by subsistence which may necessarily be stored 
in the open under a tropical sun on some Pacific island. 
Hence, according to the Office of The Quartermaster 
General, canned foods which may contain inactive 
thermophiles are harmless unless subjected to tempera- 
tures well over 100° Fahrenheit. 

The first tour of the mobile laboratory was made 
through Illinois and Wisconsin at the peak of the pea- 
canning season. Some 50 canning plants were exam- 
ined and their facilities checked. The touring-labora- 
tory project was undertaken by the Quartermaster 
Corps with cooperation of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. The 50 plants visited produced approximately 
4,379,354 dozens of cans of peas for Army procure- 
ment, and of this total, according to the official report 
of the tour, correction of production conditions with 
regard to “flat sour” contamination was made in the 
case of approximately 347,930 dozen cans. A total of 
588,930 dozen cans were found to contain potential 
“flat sour” thermophiles and, as such, were reported 
as being undesirable for overseas shipment to hot 
climates. 

Designed after extensive tests in the Mojave Desert 
had shown that food cannot be kept at temperatures 
higher than 130° Fahrenheit, and that even at 100° 
in the hot sun the “flat sour” thermophile will go to 
work, the mobile laboratory is set up in a large truck- 
trailer of the same size and type as the Quartermaster 
Corps mobile shoe repair and clothing repair units now 
being used in overseas theatres. It is insulated and 
air-conditioned for better control of atmospheric con- 
ditions which might prevail during work in the field, 
and is staffed by experienced officers and food techni- 
cians from the Quartermaster Corps Subsistence Re- 
search Laboratory at Chicago. 

Although it is the practice of Quartermaster units 
operating with combat troops to get subsistence and 
other supplies under cover as soon as possible, condi- 
tions in tropical campaigns have been such at times 
that supplies of canned foods have had to be stored in 
the open, until sheds, thatched with Nepa palm or 
other local materials could be provided to protect them 
from the sun’s direct rays. Operation of the traveling 
laboratory assures that a minimum of the food shipped 
into such areas carries with it the “flat sour” thermo- 
phile. 

Presence of the “bug” itself, in its inactive state, is 
harmless to humans. Only the effect of its activity 
upon the contents of the cans in which it may become 
active is harmful. The term “flat sour” is applied to 
the form of contamination caused by this partic: lar 
thermophile because cans so contaminated do not 
“bulge” at the ends, as do cans contaminated with <er- 
tain other types of spoilage. 

During the entire tour, the personnel of the mo ile 
laboratory enjoyed full cooperation of the canuers 
visited in the interest of improving the quality of their 
products from the standpoint of bacteriological and 
chemical purity, added the officials in charge. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


OFA—FOOD INDUSTRY DISCUSS 
PRICE CONTROL UNDER 
RECONVERSION 


Following is a report on the opening 
of a three day meeting between OPA and 
Food Industry men representing all seg- 
ments of the trade. The keynote of the 
purpose of this conference will be found 
in Mr. Jean Carroll’s opening remarks 
to the first session on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 26: 


“We have asked you gentlemen who 
we feel represent a cross-section of the 
entire food industry to meet with us be- 
cause we want the food industry to know 
that we are thinking and planning to- 
ward returning the food industry to nor- 
mal. We need the help and advice of the 
industry to do this job so as to cause as 
little confusion as possible in the transi- 
tion. I can sum it up in three short 
statements: 


1—“We must help prepare the Food 
Industry to come out of the war 
period in as strong a position as 
it went in. 


2—“We want to get all the basic prob- 
lems that we face in accomplishing 
this out on the table and then with 
your help—find the answers. 


3—“OPA is not going to let it be said 
that it arbitrarily built a plan to 
return the Industry to normal and 
disregarded industry recommenda- 
tions on what is the best way to do 
it.” 


TOUGH PROBLEM 


James F. Brownlee, OPA Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Price addressed the meet- 
ing on “OPA Looks at Reconversion.” 
Mr. Brownlee said: 

“Price control under reconversion is 
the toughest problem OPA has had to 
face. The pressures on OPA have never 
beer greater than they are at this mo- 
mei... Price control affords a protection 
against the great losses industry sus- 
tained after the last war when prices 
soa’ d and then slid down to a disastrous 
bott m. We face a period ahead where 
we vill have inflationary pressures in 
son. places and deflationary in others. 
We nust lay our plans to meet either 
con tion. We must change our stand- 
ard: to fit changing conditions. 

“ PA’s adjustment provisions must be 
libe jlized to allow relief for hardship 
cas’. We have reached a point where 
this can be done without danger of 
bre: ing the line in prices. But, after 
all .dustry has been through it would 
be f lish to let down now and risk los- 
ing he last and most important battle 
aga st inflation.” 
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In the food field, fats and oils, dairy 
products and meats, sugar and canned 
fruits are expected to continue in short 
supply while grains, eggs, and truck 
crops are expected to be more plentiful. 


The Support Price Program was dis- 
cussed and industry men agreed that: 


1—Continued price support after the 
war might well cause surplus. 


2—Roll back subsidies should be de- 
mobilized as quickly as possible. 


3—The “two years after the war” 
guarantee support price items could 
possibly be controlled by a produc- 
tion control program to avoid sur- 
plus. 


Problems were selected from those pre- 
sented by OPA and industry men. The 
conference was then divided up into task 
forces to work on the’ following basic 
groups of problems: 


1—How to go out of Price Control? 

2—How to demobilize subsidies? 

3—How to handle pricing of sales of 
Government surplus? 

4—How to withdraw support prices. 


Also discussed were policies with re- 
spect to adjustment of price control to 
relieve individual cases of hardship, and 
the effect which support prices will have 
in preventing rapid price decline for 
agricultural products. 


SURPLUSES DISTURBING 


All industry men were disturbed over 
possible surplus, all were against pro- 
longing subsidies or support pricing any 
longer than was absolutely necessary. 
Relaxing of rationing it was pointed out, 
might well clear the markets and help 
eat up any surplus commodities. 

The representatives of industry were 
invited as individuals, not as represen- 
tatives of a particular association or in- 
dustry, OPA said. 

Mr. Carroll, at the same session, also 
reminded the visitors “there can be no 
removal of controls on V-E Day or the 
day after” and urged the industry repre- 
sentatives to do nothing which would 
create this impression. At the same time 
he expressed a desire that the food in- 
dustry understand every effort is being 
made to prepare for prompt action when 
the time for readjustment arrives. This 
meeting, he said, is the first of several 
in which industry will have an oppor- 
tunity to speak. 


JEAN CARROLL RESIGNS 
The resignation of Jean F. Carroll of 
St. Louis as director of the OPA Food 
Price Division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was announced Sept. 30 by 


Price Administrator Chester Bowles. 
The resignation will become effective 
November 15, when Mr. Carroll will re- 
turn to private industry. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Carroll’s successor will be 
announced shortly. 

“Mr. Carroll has been in war service 
at Washington for more than two years 
and at my urgent request he has re- 
mained with us during recent months at 
substantial personal sacrifice,” Mr. 
Bowles said. “Under the circumstances, 
I felt it impossible to ask him to remain 
longer with the agency. 

“During the year that Mr. Carroll has 
headed the Food Price Division, price 
ceilings have been extended to practically 
the entire food industry, including fresh 
fruits and vegetables, one of the most 
difficult fields to control. 

“Mr. Carroll has taken the leadership 
in the simplification of our food price 
regulations and in developing closer 
working relationships with the food in- 
dustry. He has made a major contribu- 
tion to price control in obtaining from 
industry the services of price executives 
who are thoroughly familiar with the 
fields with which they deal. I regret 
very much that he now finds it necessary 
to return to private business.” 


GLASS RESTRICTIONS EASED 


Control over the use of glass con- 
tainers has been relaxed substantially 
through an amendment of Glass Con- 
tainers Quota Order, L-103-b, the War 
Production Board said Sept. 27. 

The few foods for human consumption 
previously limited in glass container use 
now appear in the “unlimited” column. 
These include spaghetti and macaroni 
products, corned beef hash, and sauer- 
kraut. Chemicals have been added to the 
“unlimited” list, while quotas on all 
other products have been increased by 
approximately 30 per cent. Undecorated 
bottle crowns, made from reject metal, 
are no longer under quota. Of home can- 
ning closures, only the two-piece metal 
type continues under restrictions. All 
jars for home canning are now un- 
restricted. 

More freedom in the use of glass con- 
tainers and closures is given to the small 
packer, previously exempt from L-103-b 
only if his annual glass container and 
closure purchases amounted to no more 
than $2,500. This exemption figure has 
been increased to $5,000. Larger or con- 
trolled users of glass containers are per- 
mitted—for each packing plant—an an- 
nual $5,000 quota of containers and clo- 
sures to be used for products other than 
those for which they have quotas. 

This relaxation of rules for glass con- 
tainer use in no way alters the Glass 
Containers Standardization Order, L-103; 
WPB officials pointed out. 
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FRUIT COCKTAIL CEILINGS 


[FPR 1, Supp. 7, Amdt. 12, Oct. 4, 1944] 


Processors’ maximum prices for the 
1944 pack of fruit cocktail produced in 
California were announced Oct. 5 by the 
Office of Price Administration. The small 
amount produced in other areas will be 
named later. 

Effective October 4, 1944, the new ceil- 
ings will mean average increases over 
last year’s retail prices of about one cent 
per No. 1 tall can and about two cents 
per No. 2% can. A large part of this 
increase is due, OPA said, to a $15 per 
ton advance since last year in the price 
allowed for raw pears. 

The fruit cocktail ceilings are issued 
as amendment 12 to supplement 7 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1. The 
same pricing formula that was used for 
other items under Supplement 7 applies 
to canned fruit cocktail. 

The uniform ceiling prices of $1.88 per 
dozen No. 1 tall cans of fancy fruit cock- 
tail and $11.55 per dozen No. 10 cans of 
fancy fruit cocktail are possible, OPA 
explained, because all processors reported 
the same base price for these two con- 
tainer sizes. 

The permitted increases and price 
ranges for California fruit cocktail, per 
dozen containers, are: 


No. 1 Tall Cans 


Permitted Price 

Grade Increases Ranges 
Fancy ...... $ .58 $ 1.88-$ 1.88 
Choice 55 1.75- 1.81 
Standard 41 1.51- 1.57 


Permitted Price 

Grade Increases Ranges 
ees $ .92 $ 3.12-$ 3.20 
i 87 2.99- 3.05 
64 2.52- 2.58 

No. 10 Cans 

Permitted Price . 

Grade Increases Ranges 
$11.55-$11.55 
Choice ........... 10.72- 10.98 
Standard 9.44- 9.68 


As in the case of other canned items, 
dollar-and-cent ceiling prices are named 
for processors who were not in business 
during the base period or who did not 
sell packed fruit cocktail during the base 
period and so could not establish a base 
price. 

The usual tables are provided for pric- 
ing can sizes other than the three priced 
in the supplement, for pricing glass con- 
tainers and for pricing fruit cocktail 
packed in syrup of a density that does 
not correspond to the grade of the fruit. 


The raw fruit costs upon which 
the ceilings are based are: clingstone 
peaches, $60 per ton; Bartlett pears, $80 
per ton; grapes, $55 per ton; pineapple, 
$3.75 per case of No. 10 cans (the ceil- 
ing price under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation) ; and cocktail cherries 
at the 1943 ceiling prices adjusted by 
formula. 

(Amendment 12 to Supplement 7 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Packed 
Fruits, Berries and Vegetables of the 
1944 and Later Packs—effective October 
4, 1944.) 


FOOD PLANTS RECEIVE 
“A” AWARDS 


Food processing plants in nine states 
will be presented with the War Food Ad- 
ministration achievement “A” award at 
ceremonies which are being arranged. 
The award, comparable to the Army- 
Navy “E”, given to other industries is 
made in recognition of outstanding per- 
formance in the processing of food. The 
plants to receive the award are: 

Massachusetts—General Foods Corp., 
Minute Tapioca Co., Orange. 

Vermont—Green Mountain Packing 
Co., Ine., St. Albans. 

Minnesota — Marshall Produce Co., 
Marshall. 

South Dakota—tTri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City. 

California—Three plants of the Cali- 
fornia Conserving Company, Inc., Hay- 
ward Kitchens Plant, Hayward, Mt. View 
Supply Co. plant, Mt. View, and Pacific 
Packing Co. plant, Oakdale; California 
Packing Corp., Monterey; H. J. Heinz 
Co., Berkeley; Pasa Del Oro Dehydrat- 
ing Co., Modesto; Stanislaus Canning 
Co.,. Modesto; Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Association, Fresno. 

Washington—S. A. Moffett Co. plants 
at Grandview and Mt. Vernon. 

Louisiana — American Foods, Ine., 
Opelousas; B. F. Trappey’s Sons., Inc., 
Lafayette; Warriner Starch Co., St. 
Francisville. 

Alabama—Boaz Creamery, Boaz. 

Florida—Havana Canning Co., Ha- 
vana. 


SUBSIDY AGREEMENTS 


WFA is urging canners to execute 
their subsidy agreements, form FDA 
776, which covers both the subsidy on 
sales made at 1943 prices as well as 
those made at the new 1944 prices. In- 
structions for execution are completely 
given in the form. 


CANCO ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR 
$6,500,000 PLANT 


Construction of a new manufact iring 
plant on a 49-acre site in St. Paul, Minn., 
will be started by the American Can 
Company as soon after the war “as labor 
and materials are available,” Gordon H, 
Kellogg, vice president, has announced 
from Chicago. 

The new plant (see cut) will represent 
an investment of about $6,500,000 ac- 
cording to present estimates, and will 
employ about 1,000 people, more than 
double the number engaged in the pres- 
ent St. Paul plant. 


In addition to the types of containers 
now being made in St. Paul, lines will be 
installed for the manufacture of fruit 
and vegetable cans. Special emphasis 
will be placed on facilities for manufac- 
ture of containers for the meat packing 
industry, according to Mr. Kellogg. It 
is expected that there will be a large ex- 
pansion of the company’s meat can busi- 
ness in the postwar period due to the 
fact that many other items now used 
exclusively by the armed forces, which 
were not previously packed in cans, will 
be adapted for the civilian market after 
the war. : 


Principal buildings called for in the 
plans for the new Canco plant are an 
office building, a service -building to 
house employees’ locker rooms, first aid 
station, cafeteria, and a machine shop to 
service can manufacturing machinery; a 
factory building for can making equip- 
ment and machinery, a_ lithography 
building and a warehouse. 

Construction will be of structural steel 
and brick. Virtually all of the buildings 
will be one-story height and special at- 
tention has been given to light and air. 
Interior design will permit the most 
modern manufacturing operations. A 
total of .approximately 700,000 square 
feet of floor space will be provided in the 
various buildings. 


PROPOSED CANCO PLANT 
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(SRAMS of INTEREST 


NEW YORK CHANGES DATES 
Elects New Secretary 


The Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, in 
a meeting last week, changed the dates 
for the Association’s Fifty-ninth Annual 
Meeting to December 14 and 15 and can- 
celled the previously announced dates of 
December 7 and 8. The meeting will be 
held at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo. 

At this same meeting the Board se- 
lected Arthur Nash of Newark, New 
York, from 22 applicants to succeed Lee 
Taylor as Secretary of the Association, 
who has resigned to become associated 
with National Canners Association. Mr. 
Nash is a graduate of Colgate Univer- 
sity and holds a Master’s Degree in the 
University of Rochester. He was a 
school principal and to take over his new 
work it was necessary that he obtain a 
release from the School Board, which has 
been obtained. He has been actively in- 
terested in Association work of various 
kinds and the selection committee and 
directors feel that he possesses many of 
the required qualifications for his new 
work. He is 39 years old, married, has 
two children, and in the near future 
plans to make his home in Rochester. 


TEXAS CANNERS APPOINT 
SECRETARY 


J. O. Smith of Austin, Texas, Director 
of the Bureau of Food and Drugs, Texas 
State Health Department, has been ap- 
pointed Executive-Secretary of the 
Texas Canners Association to succeed 
James A. Burch of Weslaco, recently re- 
signed to enter private business. A. L. 
Cramer, Association President and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
made the announcement. 


Mr. Smith will assume his new duties 
on or before November 1. Mr. Burch 
wi'! continue to devote a portion of his 
tine to the affairs of the association un- 
til such time as Mr. Smith reports for 
dui y 


. graduate of the School of Law at 
Ba lor University in 1938, after a year 
of »ractice, Mr. Smith served as Parlia- 
mc tarian for the Forty-first Session of 
th State Legislature in 1939, after 
wl ch he was appointed Director of the 
Bi cau of Food and Drugs of the State 
He !th Department. In this capacity he 
ha been in close contact with the can- 
ni. - industry of Texas and is well quali- 
fie for his new work. 


ne retiring Secretary, J. A. Burch, 
wi has spent most of his business ca- 
re in various phases of the fruit and 
ve table shipping and processing in- 
du ry of Texas, will operate a citrus 
pr essing plant at Val Verde. This 
ple t is now being remodeled prepara- 
tor for operations this coming season. 
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PRO-COATING FIRM 


Pro-Coating, Inc., has opened a plant 
at 1210 S. Lakewood Avenue, Baltimore, 
to handle the pro-coating of cans for 
Army overseas shipments. Henry Town- 
ing is President of the new firm; David 
S. Johnson, Vice-President; and George 
P. Phillips, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer; all 
of local canning firms. John H. Kraus, 
on release from Belt’s Wharf Warehouse, 
is General Manager of the firm. The 
plant has a capacity of a car a day and 
cperations got under way this past week. 
Equipment was furnished by Standard- 
Knapp Corporation. 


CRAMPTON MERGER APPROVED 


At a special meeting held in Indianap- 
clis last week, stockholders of Stokely 
Brothers & Company approved the mer- 
ger agreement with Crampton Canneries, 
Inc., Celina, Ohio. When details are 
completed the corporate name of the 
company will be changed to Stokely-Van 
Camp, Ince. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


R. L. Donnelly and E. J. Champion 
have formed the food brokerage rartner- 
ship of Donnelly-Champion Company and 
have opened offices at 1807 E. Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. Mr. Donnelly 
was formerly associated with Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby on the West Coast, and 
was also Vice-President of the Walter P. 
Boos Company, Cleveland food brokers. 
Mr. Champion was for 12 years a Dis- 
trict Sales Manager for Kellogg Cereal 
Company, and more recently Sales Man- 
ager of the William Edwards Company, 
Cleveland wholesale grocers. 


SOUTH FLORIDA CANNERS 
ELECT 


In annual meeting at West Palm 
Beach last week, the South Florida Can- 
ners Association elected Allen Markham 
of Okeechobee, President; George Pen- 
rose, Coral Gables, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent; Siegfried Bechhold, Dania, Vice- 
President; and H. W. Vanderboegh, 
South Miami, Secretary-Treasurer. 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


C. B. Powell, general sales manager 
for British Columbia Packers, Ltd., is 
visiting a number of American markets 
surveying planning by the trade in the 
United States for postwar operations. 

Mr. Powell has just completed an ex- 
tensive trip through Canadian markets, 
developing a program for the company’s 
postwar marketing operations in the 
Dominion. 


NEW PROMOTIONAL DIVISION 
FORMED BY OWENS-ILLINOIS 
GLASS 


Coordination of merchandising, adver- 
tising and publicity functions of the 
Glass Container Division of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company under a newly 
created Sales Promotion Division, to be 
headed by Howard A. Trumbull, for- 
merly Merchandising Manager, has been 
announced by Smith L. Rairdon, Vice 
President and General Sales Manager. 
Formation of the new setup, Mr. Rair- 
don said, is in line with the company’s 
postwar plans for an intensive selling 
job which will be demanded in the years 
ahead. 


Mr. Trumbull has had wide experience 
in sales and sales promotion activities 
and has a broad acquaintanceship in the 
industries served by Owens-Illinois. Hav- 
ing been with Owens-Illinois for 11 
years, he had been head of the Glass 
Container Merchandising Division since 
it was established in 1937. 


Succeeding Mr. Trumbull as Merchan- 
dising Manager will be Charles E. 
Deger, formerly the division’s Chicago 
representative. Walter Plummer, a mem- 
ber of Mr. Trumbull’s Toledo st2ff, will 
take over Mr. Deger’s Chicago assign- 
ment. Frank Lynch, formerly of the 
Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Division, is 
Copy and Production Chief in the newdi- 
vision. Bert Herron is the new Advertis- 
ing Manager for the Glass Container 
Division and L. F. Heins will head the 
Publicity Department. 


JOBBER SALES GAIN 


Wholesale grocers’ dollar sales in 
August showed an increase over those of 
the preceding month, and were likewise 
9 per cent over August, 1943, volume, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 


Sales of the wholesale grocery trade 
for the first 8 months of 1944 were 10 
per cent over those for the corresponding 
months of 1943. 


Broken down by classification, August 
sales of retailer co-ops were 12 per cent 
ahead of the preceding month and showed 
a similar increase over August a year 
ago. Full-line wholesalers during August 
showed dollar increases of 11 per cent 
over July of this year and over August 
of 1943. Voluntary group wholesalers 
reported for August an increase of 7 per 
cent over July and volume of 5 per cent 
more than that of August, 1943. 


JOB SWITCHES 


Gardner Briner, for the past few years 
a Government buyer in Indiana, will suc- 
ceed Roy Barton as sales representative 
for the National Can Corporation on 
November 1. Mr. Barton resigned from 
National to take a like position with 
Heekin Can Company. 


> 
Se 


CONTINENTAL ACQUIRES NEW 
DIVISION 


Continental Can Company, Inc., has 
acquired for cash all of the assets and 
business of Mono Service Company, of 
Newark, New Jersey, pioneer manufac- 
turer of paper hot drink cups and paper 
food containers, according to an an- 
nouncement made Oct. 2 by Carl C. Con- 
way, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the Continental organization. In 
making the announcement, Mr. Conway 
stated the business would be operated as 
the Mono Service Division of Continental 
Can Company, Inc., continuing with the 
same personnel and policies as in the 
past. The consideration was stated to 
involve approximately $3,000,000. 


WFA WITHDRAWS DRY BEAN 
OFFER 


Because sufficient quantities of dry 
edible beans are now available from the 
current crop to meet civilian require- 
ments, the War Food Administration has 
withdrawn its offer, made on Sept. 19, 
to sell to country shipers or processors, 
or dealers, approximately 600,000 bags 
of dry beans. 


As pointed out when the offer was 
made, WFA does not have a surplus of 
dry beans but to make beans availabie 
to civilians until adequate supplies from 
the new crop had been harvested, the 
600,000 bags were offered from Goverr- 
ment stocks. 


CONVENTION DATE 


Southern California Food Processors 
Association will meet on December 5 at 
a place to be later determined. 


TO HONOR MARSHALL 


A testimonial dinner will be tendered 
to Lee Marshall, director of the Office of 
Distribution, War Food Administration, 
at the Hotel Pierre, New York, October 
9, by the food industry of that city. 

Mr. Marshall will be the chief speaker 
and will talk on “War Food Surpluses 
and Government’s Method of Sales.” 


BROKERAGE VIOLATIONS 


Current proceedings by the Federal 
Trade Commission against a North- 
western salmon marketing company and 


a prominent eastern canning organiza-. 


tion, alleging violations of the brokerage 
provision of the Robinson-Patman Act in 
sales to “primary distributors” indicate 
that the Commission is moving rapidly 
to clear up this situation. 


The tendency on the part of some bro- 
kers to desert the traditional selling 
agent role of the food broker in favor 
of a combination brokerage-jobbing busi- 
ness has been the cause of much com- 
ment among processors, brokers, and 
distributors, and the current move by 
FTC to legally clarify the status of such 
operations is being followed with the 
closest interest. 


McPHERSON RESIGNS 


Donald McPherson has resigned as 
Manager of the Clyde Canning Company, 
Clyde, Ohio, and also the parent com- 
pany, the Nestra Packing Company, 
Berkeley, Michigan, positions he has held 
since 1938. It is understood that Mr. 
McPherson will enter the brokerage busi- 


ness in Detroit. 


1944 PACK RED PITTED CHERRIES 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


State No. 2 


No. 10 Misc. Total 


New York and Pa 
Mich., Wisc., and Ohio 
Western’ 


962,117 
78,528 


116,457 


362,123 
1,388,222 
143,894 


499,179 
2,350,339 
222,422 


1,157,102 


New York and Pa 
Mich., Wisc., and Ohio 
Western’ 


16,980 
58,879 
44,060 


1943 PACK RED PITTED CHERRIES 


1,894,239 3,071,940 


102,877 
182,130 
156,373 


119,857 
241,009 
200,912 


119,919 


New York and Pa 
Mich., Wisc., and Ohio 
Western’ 


229,861 


1942 PACK RED PITTED CHERRIES 


441,380 561,778 


311,009 
1,304,406 
182,189 


23,088 
47,348 
13,273 


563,958 
2,282,942 
214,909 


1,180,496 


gon and Utah. 


Includes Colorado, Kansas, Idaho, Nebraska, Montana, Washington, Ore- 


The above is a summary of reports of all canners, with the exception of 
one for whom an estimate was made, known to have been packing Red Pitted 
Cherries in 1944, compared with 1943 and 1942. 


1,797,604 83,709 3,061,809 - 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 18, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chains, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 27, 1944—Annual Meeting, 
Florida Canners Association, Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Packaging Institute, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 2-3, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1944—Texas Canners 
Asociation, Casa de Palmas Hotel, Mc- 
Allen, Tex. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1944 — Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1944 — Annual 
Mecting, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1944—Board of Di- 
rectors Meeting, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1944 
—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 5, 1944—Southern Cali- 
fornia Food Processors Association. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 9, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association. 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1944—Fifty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW NFBA MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces election of the following new 
members: 

W. Lewis Mangel, 1045 Union Stveet, 
Reading, Pa., recommended by Pennsyl- 
vania Brokerage Co. 

National Food Sales Co., 619 Stovall 
Professional Building, Tampa 2, Flcvida, 
recommended by Bonacker Bros. 

Simons Brokerage Corp., P. O. Box 
417, Tampa 1, Florida, recommende.! by 
Walker Brokerage Co., and Dulin 3ro- 
kerage Co. 
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VER since the introduction of 
hydraulic brakes, the cans in 
which Lockheed Hydraulic Brake Fluid 
is packed have been a familiar sight 
to American motorists. 


But now, for service with the fight- 
ing forces, Lockheed Hydraulic Brake 
Fluid has donned “battle dress’... 
and is being shipped in olive drab 
containers for use in jeeps, command 
cars, and other motor vehicles. 


The cans look entirely different... 
but they are the same in one impor- 
tant respect. For they are both made 
with the same care...by the same 
Crown organization! For as Crown 
served the Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis in days of peace, 
Crown serves them now when so much 
of their output of Lockheed Hydraulic 
Brake Fluid goes to war! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


~ 


BRAKE 
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SHOULD LABELS REMAIN UNCHANGED? 


Considerations that must be weighed—Many examples cited will help—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Inevitably a canner’s mind turns to 
package dress when he first considers 
post war plans, or should. Looking at 
the matter from one standpoint, present 
labels and brand names must be re- 
garded as satisfactory: as they have 
passed safely through a period of tre- 
mendous production, and their charac- 
teristics are so well known many will 
rightfully hesitate before making any 
drastic changes. Certainly Minnesota 
Valley Canneries, Del Monte, Libby Mc- 
Neil and Libby, to mention only a few, 
have little reason to contemplate changes 
in brands or label set ups. Still, in an- 
other field of food production Pillsbury 
Mills have recently introduced an out- 
standing new label design which will no 
doubt go far in marking their specialties 
as outstanding in the gaining of immedi- 
ate consumer attention. Looking at them 
one wonders whether or not label design 
should ever remain static even though 
eminently satisfactory at the moment. 


New products and new brand names 
will be seen as certainly as we face con- 
version. Canners will be no more re- 
luctant than the average to consider im- 
provements in brand naming and design. 
Let’s consider probable profitable trends 
in labeling. These have already been 
noted in the past years, and enough has 
been done along advanced lines to war- 
rant their subdivision in several cate- 
gories. Take the coined trade name, 10 
B Low, an ice cream mix, and essentially 
a condensed milk. It stands out as a 
notable example of name coining as does 
Nescafe, a soluble coffee preparation. 
Other like products will no doubt invade 
the field but will have a hard time get- 
ting ahead simply as condensed milks 
and soluble coffee. The Borden Com- 
pany have been manufacturing a con- 
densed coffee for years but Nescafe at- 
tained in a short time much greater dis- 
tribution than the earlier product. The 
same may be said as far as the use of 
condensed milk for making ice cream is 
concerned. Even today with a receipe 
on the can of condensed milk for making 
condensed milk few housewives will take 
it instead of 10 B Low. An example in 
the coining of descriptive names by can- 
ners is quickly found in Vegemato Juice 
and Veg All. 


Do not feel your task is too hard if 
you wish to find or devise one equally 
adaptable to your product. The canners 
of the products mentioned accomplished 
their objective; so may you. Take then 
es the first task, the learning and adop- 
tion of a name that will be descriptive 
of your product in some measure, and 
one too that may be copyrighted readily. 
No matter how old and honorable your 
firm name may be, do not hesitate be- 
cause of that fact. Borden Company did 
not pause when nzeming their prepara- 


tion of Vitamins in their natural form, 
HEMO, nor when calling their meatless 
mince meat, PYCO. True they carry 
the phrase, Borden’s H EM O and Bor- 
den’s P Y- CO but the fact remains they 
have coined trade mark names. A varia- 
tion of this same theme appears in 
the Skinner Company’s new RAISIN 


WHEAT brand of raisins, wheat, salt . 


and some possible flavoring ingredient. 
Apparently they will fight it out along 
this line as they did with their RAISIN 
BRAN, compelling all others to refrain 
from the use of the terms RAISIN 
BRAN and WHEAT BRAN while nam- 
ing their products of like nature, with- 
out mentioning their firm name. 


Very fortunately, in the past, canners 
not anxious to exploit the high quality 
field have been usually willing to go 
along with ordinary labels. Uncon- 
sciously they have helped others gain 
distribution and maintain it who have 
been willing to label their better prod- 
ucts in a more fitting manner. Take 
heed and as long as your output is of 
good or outstanding quality, be sure your 
labels measure up to the job of ade- 
quately representing it. 


SOME EXAMPLES 


Trade mark names having a locality 
twist meet with favor in many instances. 
Loose Wiles SOHIO crackers are an ex- 
ample outside of our industry. In it we 


find TEXSUN and TEXVITA grape-° 


fruit products. The Brakely’s, Inc., use 
the trade mark “Luscious” and their 
handling of the trade mark makes the 
name a standout. In all these matters, 
go along with your label man, he usually 
knows what is best and is always anx- 
ious to create a label that will bring 
credit to him and to the house he repre- 
sents. Go over this article with him, tell 
him which way your mind is running, 
whether toward the coined name, the one 
with the locality angle worked out, or the 
quality descriptive phase utilized, and 
he’ll come up with what you want, I am 
sure. 


Post war plans for remodeling stores 
or the building of new ones by leading 
distributors all call for more super mar- 
kets and more self service. To serve 
these best the canned foods label with 
the double vignette or the one adaptable 
to display horizontally will meet with 
favor. Of course, if your product is new 
and you wish to carry on the label a 
great deal of descriptive matter or sev- 
eral tried recipes for use you will have 
to use the old single vignette. Circum- 
stances will help you determine which is 
best in your case, I am sure. But give 
the matter attention at least. Know why 
you finally decided on the one or the 
other. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Do not take this matter of ready 
adaptability to effective display, lightly. 
If the frozen foods folks have had any 
considerable handicap in merchandising 
most effectively it was no doubt their in- 
ability to secure effective display at the 
point of consumer purchase. More ex- 
perimentation has been done along this 
line than you realize and you will have 
to be on your toes soon or they will over- 
come this handicap to your sorrow. The 
value of effective display cannot be over- 
estimated. Do your part in making these 
possible by providing your goods with 
labels worthy of the most prominent 
display. 

As to colors to be utilized in your la- 
bels, if different from those you are now 
using, let your label man be the guide 
here. Except when he tries to lead you 
off the beaten path. Purple, other “light 
colors” have never been outstanding in 
use on labels, black in some instances 
works out all right but is hard to handle 
in combination with other colors. The 
Lord must have liked green as a color 
because he made so much of it in nature. 
That and some shades of blue are espe- 
cially effective as background colors, use 
a lot of them in your label preparation. 


As a start toward redesigning your 
labels, visit several good, successful super 
markets and note what your competitors 
are doing. Have your label man with 
you, discuss your problems right on the 
premises with examples before you of 
what are good and what are bad. Then 
let him work things out. Better labels 
will bring you better business, your sales 
and profits will increase as you look to 
your labels! 


If by any chance you are not situated 
where you have at your command these 
experts in labeling I write about, send us 
your label book and we will advise you 
as far as possible. No obligation vou 
know, this column is yours, use it! 


PRO-COATING INSURANC* 
COVERAGE 


Indiana Canners Association re- 
tary, A. F. Dreyer, gives some sound ad- 
vice to members when he suggests | hat 
those who move their stocks to ¢ her 
plants to be pro-coated be sure to ¢ eck 
carefully with their insurance comp: ies 
to see that coverage is properly pro\ Jed 
for. When pro-coating is being don the 
canner’s merchandise may be in | ‘me 
other building or some other can °1’s 
warehouse and that, therefore, the — ca- 
tion will be changed and possibly the 
rates. 
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PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


IDEAL VINER 


FEEDER 


DISTRIBUTOR 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters are 
obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, essen- 
tial to best results. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


. » « The Feeder That Saves Peas . .. Improves Quality 
. » » Decreases Breakage . . . Increases Capacity of Viner 


Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distributors are the 
only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. The sav- 
ings effected over the use of any other viner feeder, are so 
large that it is not unusual to hear pea packers say that the 
Ideal Viner Feeders more than save their cost each season. 


. 

» * 

: 

Manufacturers Viners, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adjusters i 
KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
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WAR’S EFFECT ON THE RETAIL GROCER 


Statements by Mrs. R. M. KIEFER, Secretary-Manager, National Association of Retail Grocers 


1. What has happened to people’s buy- 
ing habits as a result of war? 
Women today are buying for longer 
periods. Instead of daily shopping they 
are putting in supplies for several days. 
This is especially true of the woman war 
worker. Because of limited time for 
shopping she buys for several days and 
her pantry holds larger packages and 
larger quantities of various food sup- 
plies. Women in wartime also have be- 
come earlier shoppers. They visit gro- 
cery stores early in the day to assure 
purchase of foods, especially those items 
in which there may be local shortages. 


2. Have there been any changes in the 
physical set-up of stores? 
Practically all stores have rearranged 
their shelves and physical set-up to offer 
self-service during periods of manpower 
shortage. Merchandise has been made 
easily accessible to the consumer. 


3. What is the difference in wartime 
packages? 

The war, as well as curtailment of 
various supplies, has brought about less 
visible packaging (cellophane, etc.). On 
the other hand there has been more pre- 
packaging, but if the overall paper situ- 
ation continues to grow worse, there may 
be less paper packaging. The situation 
may arrive at the stage where the con- 
sumer will walk away from the food 
store with all of her purchases in “her 
apron” so to speak. The wartime re- 
strictions and shortages have brought 
about a standardization of sizes and de- 
signs of various containers. 


4. Number of grocery stores out of busi- 
ness since Pearl Harbor. 

This figure is difficult to estimate. It 
should be pointed out, however, that in 
certain areas there were more openings 
than closings. When there was a large 
transfer of population to certain indus- 
trial areas, new food stores naturally 
were opened. Stores closed in areas los- 
ing population, but not in proportion to 
new openings in other areas. 


5. Employment situation. 

It is generally difficult to find store 
personnel. The picture will be even 
more critical when thousands of students 
return to schools and colleges this fall. 
One large midwestern store reported that 
it would lose 37 employees in September 
as a result of students returning to 
school. 
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6. What will postwar grocery store look 
like? 

Stores will undoubtedly take on new 
physical aspects as materials for con- 
struction become available. The store of 
tomorrow will be a complete food store 
where the consumer can go in and obtain 


her entire needs under one roof. There: 


will be material changes for the con- 
venience of the patron. We may expect 
the addition of separate departments for 
frozen foods, delicatessen, refrigerated 
lockers, lunch counters, bakery and ca- 
tering. 


7. How many stores have been converted 
to self-service? 

Practically all have, to varying de- 

grees, because of the manpower shortage. 


8. Will people’s buying habits change 
after the war? 

Yes. They will go back to things they 
liked before the war and were deprived 
of during the war. As advances are 
made in processing new types of foods 
they will become more popular. Fresh 
foods, dehydrated foods, and even frozen 
meals ready for cooking will be flown 
from coast to coast in a few hours. Nor 
will it be surprising to have perishable 
delicacies brought here by plane from 
distant countries. Servicemen returning 
from foreign lands may possibly intro- 
duce new foods that they became ac- 
quainted with while overseas. On the 
whole, however, Americans will still rely 
on the same good basic foods for their 
tables. 


9. Will consumer go “berserk” after the 
controls are lifted? 


No! In the first place, controls will 
not be lifted until the law of supply and 
demand prevails. And when that situa- 
tion is present no one will want to go on 
a buying spree. 


10. Dehydrated foods—will they be pop- 
ular after the war? 


Probably so—especially when the 
homemaker learns how to prepare them 
properly, and the dehydrators and re- 
tailers make them available to consum- 
ers and merchandise these products. 


11. What has been the effect of Victory 
Gardens? 

The grocer commends the Victory Gar- 
dens program, particularly in wartime. 
The consumer will have to decide for 
herself after the war whether or not she 
wants to continue to garden her own 
vegetables. Don’t forget, the grocer sells 
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many garden supplies—jars for canning, 
pickling products, spices, seeds, and other 
items. 


12. Habits started during war, such as 
closing certain afternoons—will they 
continue? 


It is to be hoped so. The grocer isn’t 
any different from the banker or any 
other professional man. Shorter hours 
and a shorter week should and can pre- 
vail in this field. The grocer shouldn’t 
be expected to work from 6 in the morn- 
ing until 9 at night. 


13. How many grocery stores in nation? 


A recent national survey by a research 
agency showed that as of January, 1944, 
there were approximately 521,000 retail 
food stores of all types. This compares 
with some 600,000 in 1939 and 595,000 
in 1929. 


14. Increase in volume of business. 


Food experts at the 1944 national con- 
vention of NARGUS indicated that gro- 
cery store dollar and cent sales for 1943 
were 21 per cent above 1942. Other 
sources agree that 1943 sales hit a new 
high. The 1943 sales reported in one 
survey showed approximately 9 billion 
dollars, almost a billion and a half more 
than 1942. 


15. Will substitutes stay? 


It depends on the substitute. Actually 
there are no substitutes, but there are 
alternates. When a consumer gets what 
she wants, she doesn’t take the alternate 
unless it replaces what she originally 
wanted or was in the habit of buying. 


16. General statement: 


The grocer, a member of the most es- 
sential business in the world—because 
people must eat to survive—has done an 
outstanding job during wartime to keep 
America properly fed. How he can im- 
prove his service to the consume’, is 
the grocer’s first concern. Already ‘e is 
looking toward the postwar periow. de- 
veloping a program to serve the n. tion 
and the consumer even better. Fo) the 
returning serviceman, NARGUS :s at 
present planning a program of re- 
employment. With peace, once agai the 
food industry will become the rom :ntic 
trade it was, introducing new tem ‘ting 
foods from all parts of the world. ‘here 
will be more pre-packaging afte: the 
war, and it will perhaps be possi! 2 t? 
package foods right on the spot end 
bring it to the consumer “field-fy 
A number of innovations and de-igns 
will be available. 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


| LABELCOM PANY 
INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS LITHOGRAPHERS 


VIRGINIA 
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FMC Corn Huskers and Cutters 


The nutrition standards of nations all over 
the world are being radically improved 
through the promotion of nutrition and bal- 
anced diet programs. 


Tuis is creating a demand not only for bet- 
ter balanced diets but for better-quality 
foods. 


CANNERS have been promoting this quality 
demand for years by programs which have 
included developing better quality crops, 
and rushing them through the harvesting 
and canning operations, and into containers, 
while they are garden-fresh. 


FMC DOUBLE HUSKER. New and different prin- 
ciple increases husking efficiency close to 100%. 
Tenderest, smallest ears go through without bruis- 
ing or breaking. Greater capacity, lower up-keep. 
Motor or belt drive. 


NO. 2 UNIVERSAL 

CORN CUTTER. Unusually ver- 
satile for either whole grain or 
crushed corn. Single-cuts for 
true whole grain, double-cuts 
for cut kernel corn, or cuts-and- 
scrapes for cream style corn. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery on the market 
for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, Fruits, etc. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC CANNING EQUIP- 
MENT and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW 
A-90 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canning Is Ending in This Region—Some 
Hope From Others — Government Buying 
Unchanged—Some Happenings 


ENDING—It looks very much as 
if the canning of staple vegetables 
and fruits in this immediate region 
is about over, and that could be ex- 
tended to cover the whole Atlantic 
coast, north and south from here. 
Crops which it had been hoped 
might go on for a couple of weeks 
yet, or until frost ended them, have 
just faded out, weakened by the 
early drouth and severe heat, and 
later by too much rain, and too 
chilly weather. Cover this all in 
the one statement: the weeds have 
grown so luxuriously that they 
have choked out the crops. 

The corn crop is all in the cans 
as far as it ever will be this year, 
and it is short of last year, and far 
short of hoped for results. No use 
guessing what the definite outcome 
will be, but when distributors are 
forced to accept pro-rata delivery 
they know the pack is_ short. 
Doubtless there are spots, as one 
Maine canner wrote us, where the 
yield and pack was better than ex- 
pected. There is no lack of will- 
ingness to buy if anyone has any- 
thing to sell. 

The stringless bean pack which 
might have been counted upon to 
go on for some time as yet has 
petered out so much that quota- 
tions on the wholesale market now 
read $1.75 to $2.25 per bu., and 
ceilings prevent packing at such 
prices. In almost every green 
vegetable, and fruit too, market- 
stall prices are so high that can- 
ners can only look on, and wonder. 

As always the festive tomato has 
them all guessing. He is appar- 
ently dead, but is he? At least the 
wholesale market is now confined 
to “green wraps, and turning,” 
with no canner’s stock mentioned 
at any price. There were hopes 
that this pack would run along for 
a couple of weeks, and who can 
say that some canners may not be 
able to do that, but as guesses now 
go the tomato pack will be much 
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short of last year, and ’way below 
what had been planned and hoped 
for. As above stated all these re- 
marks pertain to this region. 

The middle west is still hoping. 
Indiana has a good crop of toma- 
toes on the vines, and up to the 
time of going to press had not had 
a killing frost; but it has been get- 
ting progressively colder out there,. 
and over much of the country, in- 
cluding New York State, and hopes 
are falling. One thing seems sure, 
canned tomatoes will be good prop- 
erty, with demand far in excess of 
possible supply. 


Canners are very busy right 
now figuring out their Government 
requirements and they will not be 
back in the market with supplies 
to those on their allotted list until 
they get over that hurdle. Take 
that all down the line, from fish 
thru fruits to vegetables and spe- 
cialties. If any buyer has been 
dreaming of such good supplies as 
to cause some lowering of prices 
below ceilings, he had better wake 
up. 


GOVERN MENT BUYING UNCHANGED 
—In this connection, and since 
such a large proportion of the 
packs come under these “takes’”— 
your greatest buyer—we know you 
will be interested in the following 
detailed explanation: 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS CLARI- 
FIES PRICE POLICY ON 1944 
PACK OF CANNED VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS, JUICES. 


Because of a new method of establish- 
ing ceiling prices by the Office of Price 
Administration on canned fruits, vege- 
tables and juices for the 1944 pack, the 
Office of The Quartermaster General, as 
procuring agency for all governmental 
requirements of these products, has is- 
sued a clarification of its pricing policy 
as it concerns canned fruits, vegetables 
and juices. 

While there has been no change in the 
Army’s pricing policy, a new situation 
has arisen in the method used by OPA 
for this year’s pack, in that, for the 
major items, there have been set up 
“bands” or “ribbons” of prices by areas. 

In the case of some products, the 
spread, or the difference between the 
prices at the bottom and the top of the 
band, is not great. In these cases, the 
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statement said, “The War Department 
feels that it is entirely justified in pro- 
ceeding to pay ceiling prices.’”’ The width 
of the band in these cases is a clear indi- 
cation that there are no wide differences 
as to the respective return as between 
canners. 

However, in the case of certain other 
products, the width of the band is very 
great. “It seems clear,’ the statement 
says, “that in the case of these products 
where the band is wide, the War Depart- 
ment is faced with a problem. If it pro- 
ceeds to pay ceiling prices, it seems clear 
that in some cases individual canners 
with high ceiling prices (probably 
caused by fortuitous sales in 1941) would 
be unduly benefited. It will, therefore, 
be the War Department’s policy in the 
case of these products to determine a top 
price beyond which it will not go except 
where a canner with a ceiling higher 
than the top price determined by the 
War Department can prove that some 
special circumstance in his particular 
case caused the high ceiling and that he 
is not going to be unduly benefited if 
that ceiling price is paid. Each of these 
cases will be considered on its merits.” 

The Department also pointed out that 
some of the new price ceiling regulations 
show wide differences in ceilings as be- 
tween areas. 

“It will be the policy of the War De- 
partment to adjust its paying prices be- 
tween these areas insofar as is possible 
—price ceilings considered. Again, this 
problem only arises in cases where the 
differences between areas are substantial 
and where the bands are wide.” 

The Department emphasized that it 
has “no desire to change its pricing 
policy of former years and that it has 
every intention of being fair to the can- 
ning industry as a whole and to indi- 
vidual canners.” 


The RSP cherry pack statistics 
have just been issued, and they are 
interesting. Note that the ’44 pack, 
3,071,940 cases of all sizes, is al- 
most identical with the ’42 pack, 
3,061,809 c/s, while the ’43 pack, 
coming in between, amounted to 
but 561,778 cases on the same 
basis of estimates. You have these 
figures in detail elsewhere in tis 
issue. 


HAPPENINGS—Life is worth |iv- 
ing when you can come to the t' ne 
of your death and have the wo ld 
heap praise upon you as is be 1g 
done, and very justly, to Al Sm th 
who died this week. Reminds « !ie 
of a remark, made before a ¢ 1 
ners convention many years £0, 
when Inspirational addresses w re 
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in ogue: “When we are born we 
cry and the elders smile. So live 
tha when you come to die, you can 
smi‘e and the elders will weep.” 


4nd the industry is about to sus- 
tail a serious loss: Jean Carroll 
has handed in his resignation from 
the OPA canned foods pricing de- 
partment. It goes into effect No- 
vember 15th. He understood his 
task as few men could, and was a 
real friend of the canning industry. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Longer War Changes Buyers Plans—De- 

mand Far in Excess of Supply—Retailers 

Eager for Supplies——Corn to Be Short— 

Beans Cleaning Up—Fruit Cocktail Ceilings 

Slightly Higher Than Last Year—All Fruits 

Wanted—Fish Supplies Only a Drop in the 
Bucket 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 6, 1944 


THE SITUATION—With the previ- 
ous optimism regarding an early 
cessation of hostilities in Europe 


giving way to the belief that this 
phase of hostilities may continue 
well into next year, buyers are 
again shifting their much-revised 
views on inventories. Many dis- 
tributors have been proceeding on 
the theory that an early collapse 
by Germany would lead to substan- 
tial cutbacks in Army canned foods 
requirements, and resultant re- 
lease of supplies for the civilian 
market. These hopes are now be- 
ing dissipated. Meanwhile, the spot 
market continues the same old 
story—persistent demand far ex- 
ceeding the limited quantities of 
canned foods still available for al- 
location to the civilian market. 
Featuring the week was action by 
OPA in naming ceiling prices for 
1944 pack fruit cocktail, at levels 
slightly over 1943 pack maximums. 


THE OUTLOOK—With retailers 
clamoring for replacement stocks, 
distributors are moving out new 
packs rapidly, and the wholesaling 
trade has apparently given up any 
thought of voluntary rationing to 
stretch the packs over well into 


1945. In consequence, jobbers will 
continue very definitely on the buy- 
ing side of the market, and with 
the completion of canners’ deliv- 
eries from the new pack will be 
scouring the resale market for 
offerings. 


TOMATOES—The industry’s “es- 
timators” are on the job this week 
endeavoring to compile unofficial 
totals of probable overall packs 
this season, but it is as yet too 
early in the game for formation of 
any definite conclusions. One thing 
appears certain, however, and that 
is that canners will encounter no 
difficulty in moving the season’s 
packs in the immediate future. 
Demand for tomatoes was good 
during the week, and increased in- 
terest was being shown in tomato 
products. Pack reports on the lat- 
ter line continue favorable, bear- 
ing out early-season reports of a 
considerable expansion in produc- 
tive capacity for such products. 


CORN—While some packing oper- 
ations are still under way, esti- 
mates of probable production to- 


E-Z-ADJUST 
PULPERS 


A capacity double that of prior type pulpers is only one 
of several advantages that make them outstanding. 


@ The feature, for instance, 
that gives them their name— 
instant adjustability for pom- 
ace makes possible a greatly 
increased yield without any 
sacrifice production time. 
No other pulper compares for 
range of dependable perfor- 


mance and service. 


@ All types of production 
units in the complete Lang- 
senkamp Line are charater- 
ized by extra values that set 
Langsenkamp Equipment 
apart. 


_ BALTIMORE, 
\ MD. 


Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant 
Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEER- 
ING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, who carry stocks of 
replacement parts. 
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| F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis 1, Indiana 


tals continue to shrink. It is evi- 
dent that canners’ deliveries will be 
spotty, with some packers not ex- 
pecting total production exceeding 
their Government set-asides. In 
other instances, however, canners 
will be in position to make fairly 
liberal deliveries to their distribu- 
tors, considering the overall pic- 
ture, but it is certain that total 
supplies available for civilian chan- 
nels will fall short of demand. 


BEANS—Trade buying of green 
beans has continued fairly active, 
and the market is now in a well 
sold-up position. It is expected 
that southern packers, who will 
again be operating on beans very 
shortly, will find a responsive mar- 
ket for their new pack. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL— Processors’ 
maximum prices for new pack 
fruit cocktail produced in Califor- 
nia were announced yesterday by 
OPA, effective October 4. The new 
ceilings, OPA said, will mean aver- 
age increases over last year’s re- 
tail prices of about 1 cent per No. 
1 tall can and about 2 cents on 
214s. A large part of this increase 
is attributed to a $15 per ton ad- 
vance since last year in the price 
allowed for raw pears, an impor- 
tant ingredient in fruit cocktail. 
Permitted increases on No. 1 tall 
tins over last year are 58 cents per 
dozen on fancy, 55 cents on choice, 
and 41 cents on standards. On 
214s, permitted price increases are 
92 cents per dozen on fancy, 87 
cents on choice, and 64 cents on 
standards, while on No. 10s per- 
mitted increases are $3.80 per 
dozen on fancy, $3.59 on choice, 
and $2.64 on standards. As is the 
case of other canned items, dollar- 
and-cent ceiling prices are named 
for processors who were not in 
business during the base period or 
who did not sell packed fruit cock- 
tail during the base period and so 
could not establish a base price. 


OTHER FRUITS—There is an ac- 
tive call for canned peaches, but 
the prospect does not appear any 
too favorable, and supplies of 214s 
will be light, both under packers’ 
labels and under distributors’ 
brands. ... Arrivals of new pack 
apricots have moved readily into 
retail channels, and distributors 
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are seeking additional supplies. ... 
The demand for Bartlett pears also 
remains active, with offerings de- 
cidedly on the short side. . . . The 
supply position on apple sauce is 
more favorable, however, and there 
is a brisk demand for this item. ... 
Some booking of new pack citrus 
juices is reported, and meanwhile 
there is a growing demand for of- 
ferings of such juices at resale. 


SALMON—Extremely limited ar- 
rivals of new pack salmon are re- 
ported here thus far in the season, 
and canners are allocating such ar- 
rivals to their regular buyers. This 
means that replacements thus far 
constitute only a drop in the 
bucket, insofar as the average dis- 
tributor is concerned. Efforts to 
pick up salmon at resale are falling 
flat. 


TUNA—Coast canners have been 
moving tuna eastward in slightly 
better volume, but jobbers here 
could still use additional quantities. 


OTHER FISH—The trade is show- 
ing renewed interest in the shrimp 
canning situation at the Gulf. 
While the pack is reported to be 
fair thus far, offerings to the trade 
are still being awaited. . . . Sar- 
dines are attracting more buying 
interest, with jobbers looking to 
California canners for larger offer- 
ings. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Favoring Production—Some Crops 
Turned Out Better Than Expected—-Good 
Harvest of Tomatoes—No One Anxious to 
Make Sales—How They Got a Good Pack of 
Bartletts—At Work on Cocktail—Canners 
Disappointed on Peaches—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Oct. 6, 1944 


ALL’S WELL—Growers, canners 
and dryers of fruits are keeping an 
anxious eye on the weather, but 
this continues favorable. Rain has 
been falling in the Pacific North- 
west, suggesting that it might be 
paying a visit to California shortly, 
but so far this has been confined to 
showers in the high mountains. If 
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rains hold off until the end o: the 
month, fall crop losses will be re. 
duced to a minimum. In general, 
crops have been favored with ood 
weather so far this season, the 
worst jolt having been the few hot 
days which caused peaches to ripen 
too quickly. 


Crop conditions in other Pacific 
Coast States continue to be quite 
satisfactory and the output of 
fruits in general is proving larger 
than last year. In some districts 
prunes and sweet cherries have 
been off a little, especially in Wash- 
ington, but other fruits are turn- 
ing out well. The Washington ap- 
ple crop is proving 25 per cent 
larger than that of last year, and 
is fully 5 per cent above the 10- 
year average. The Bartlett pear 
crops turned out better than last 
year and larger than seemed likely 
when harvesting commenced. The 
peach crop was larger than last 
year and the same was true of 
apricots. 


TOMATOES—The California 
mato harvest is coming along in 
good shape and while labor short- 
ages are reported from a few com- 
munities, these have not become 
critical. The most marked short- 
age is in canneries. Mexican na- 
tionals and German war prisoners 
are helping out in the fields. Can- 
ners are not especially anxious to 
make sales, preferring to wait un- 
til they know they can fill Govern- 
ment requirements in full. Buyers 
are especially anxious to place or- 
ders for Fancy Whole and Fancy 
for their private labels, but these 
are the items that promise to be in 
light supply. The output of tornato 
paste should show quite an in- 
crease this season, judging trom 
plant enlargements and the heavy 
acreage yield of tomatoes. The 
high point value of catsup doe: not 
seem to have greatly affected the 
demand for this item. 


PEARS—Some sales of Bav'‘lett 
pears are being confirmed, 10W 
that maximum prices have een 
announced by the OPA. The »ack 
promises to be about the sam» as 
that of last year, although the “ali- 
fornia crop was smaller. 
ments of fresh fruit were curt. iled 
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an’. about 10,000 tons of Northwest 
peers were handled by California 
car ners. For No. 2!4s Choice, one 
of the most popular items in the 
lis’, canners quotations range from 
$2.90 to $3.06 a dozen, which 
means that the consumer will pay 
about two cents a can more than 
last year. Prices were based on a 
grower price of $80 a ton for fruit, 
against $65 in 1943. Some winter 
pears may be canned, but the out- 
put will be limited, at best. 


COCKTAIL—The packing of fruit 
cocktail is still under way and it is 
believed that the output will be 
about the same as last year, or 
around 5,600,000 cases. The pack 
of mixed fruit, which was a new 
item with many canners last year, 
promises to show quite a definite 
gain. 


PEACHES — Estimates of the 
peach pack are still going the 
rounds of the trade and quite a few 
seem to feel that the combined out- 
put of clings and freestones will 
fail to reach the twelve million 
case mark. Others, however, are 
a little more optimistic and place 
the pack of clings at about this 
figure. Considering the size of the 
crop and the demand for the 
canned product, results were dis- 
appointing. 


CORN—Canned corn promises to 
be scarce on grocers’ shelves this 
season, according to local distribu- 
tors. Many sources of supply seem 
to have dried up, with others yield- 
ing only a trickle. A distributor 
who said he used to handle from 
twelve to fifteen cars a year has 
had orders accepted for but one 
car and is not sure this will be 
del' vered. 


CITRUS — The announcement of 
the WPB to the effect that the 
carned pack of citrus juices for 
the pack year 1944-45 is not to be 
lar er than that for the 1943-44 
Sea son is not at all disconcerting to 
grcvers or handlers of citrus 
fru ts. 
Wa the largest ever made and 
the e is a market in sight for all 
the oranges and grapefruit that 
can be produced next year. Pack- 
agi g in glass containers remains 
une Fected. 
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The pack of the last season | 
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OLIVES—The annual meeting of 
the California Olive Association, 
held at San Francisco some time 
ago, brought out a good attendance 
of canners. A sample cutting was 
a feature and illustrated how uni- 
formity has been brought about in 
this industry. Indications are not 
bright for any marked increase in 
the size of the pack this year, ow- 
ing to the small size of the crop. 


FISH — Almost no spot canned 
salmon is available in this market 
and no fish of the new pack has 


been delivered, as far as can be 
learned. The Alaska pack fell be- 
low early estimates and the British 
Columbia pack is also below that 
of last year. The Pacific Coast 
sardine pack is following a similar 
pattern, the California pack being 
less than that made to a corre- 
sponding date last year, with the 
British Columbia pack likewise 
smaller. There is a ready market 
for almost anything in the canned 
fish line, with little available. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


STOCK ISSUE—S. & W. Fine Foods, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif., is planning 
an issue of 75,000 shares of $10 par 
value commen stock, the first time that 
any of its stock has been made available 
to the general public. Proceeds are to 
be used to finance plant improvements 
and additional office and warehouse ex- 
pansion when war restrictions are re- 
moved. During the fiscal year ended 
April 30 this firm had sales of $24,354,- 
442 and a net income of $363,098. 


NEW CANNERS—The Vernon Canning 
Company recently placed a new plant 
in operation at Los Angeles, Calif., and 
is giving special attention to the canning 
of corned beef hash. Use is made of 
both tin and glass containers. 


THE OWNERS—A statement has been 
filed listing the owners of Oxnard Can- 
ners, Wave and Grant Sts., Monterey, 
Calif., as Pietro, S. A., Frances and 
Peter J. Ferrante, Rose F. Smario, Vir- 
ginia F. Tollagson, Susie F. Varien, 
Mary F. Consiglio, C. F. Lindquist, Syl- 
vester and Mamie Enea, Nino and 
Frances Cardinalli and Angie F. and 
Francesco Lucindo. 


MERGER—The C. R. Simons Brokerage 
Co. and the Stone-Hansen Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., have merged and business 
is now carried on under the name of the 
Simons Brokerage Co. Headquarters are 
in the Fife Building, 1 Drumm St. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack Moving Well—About Equals 

Last Season—Oyster Season Starts Slowly— 

None Being Canned—Crabs to Drop Off— 
Was Good This Year 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., October 6, 1944 


SHRIMP — The shrimp pack is 
moving very satisfactorily, consid- 
ering conditions, and while the 
pack so far is slightly under that 
of the same period last year, yet 
there are many things that can 
happen before the season is over to 
increase it or reduce it. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine what 
the final results will be. 

Fishing is even worse than 
farming in this respect, because a 
farmer has his crop constantly be- 
fore his eyes and he can estimate 
to some extent what the harvest 
will be, barring heavy rains, 
droughts, freezes, etc. Whereas 
the fishermen cannot see what is 
under the surface of the waters in 
the bays, lakes, rivers, gulfs and 
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oceans, hence the outcome of the 
season is in complete darkness to 
him from one day to the other, 
much less be able to see ahead a 
week, a month or longer. Shrimp 
are here today and gone tomorrow 
and the only way a fisherman can 
tell if shrimp are in certain areas 
is by putting their nets overboard 
and dragging for them. 


The plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Alabama and Georgia 
operating under the seafood In- 
spection Service of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration reported 
that 29,403 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned the week end- 
ing September 23, 1944, which 
brought the pack from July 1 to 
September 25, 1944, to 208,344 
standard cases as against 211,555 
standard cases canned during the 
same period last year and 164,809 
standard cases during the same 
period in the season 1941-42. 


As to which one of the past 
three shrimp seasons has_ been 
most profitable to the seafood can- 
neries in dollars and cents is not 
known, but it is believed that busi- 
ness as a whole is more adjusted 
to war conditions now and there- 
fore running more smoothly and 
satisfactorily. 


In other words, the majority of 
us have sense enough to know that 
we are working under most un- 
usual conditions and handicaps 
that can’t be avoided and we have 
adjusted ourselves to them, rather 
than criticizing and finding faults. 


OYSTERS—The raw oyster season 
is getting off to a slow start, due 
partly to the hot weather and 
probably more to the fact that the 
majority of the oystermen, who 
are also shrimpers, have not 
knocked off shrimping and _ will 
continue to shrimp as long as 
shrimp are available in sufficient 
quantities, because shrimping is 
more profitable to them and less 
hard work producing them. 


This is probably one of the rea- 
sons that Maryland and other big 
oyster producing areas on the At- 
lantic get off to an earlier start 
than the Gulf section, because they 
do not have shrimping or other 
more profitable fishery to delay the 
starting of the season, 


No oysters are being cannc | yet 
and none will be canned until 


about the latter part of Nover ber, 
because the weather will have to 
get cold and stay cold and oy ters 
will have to be plump and fat. 


HARD CRABS—The production of 
crabs will dwindle down from now 
on and a big drop in production 
will take place when cold weather 
sets in, due to the fact that they 
are hot weather crustaceans and 
they migrate to warmer climate in 
cold weather. There are bayous in 
Louisiana where the warm Gulf 
streams flow into them in the Win- 
ter and these localities produce 
crabs almost the entire year. 

Production of crab meat has 
been very good this year, which 
has kept crabbers and _ packers 
busy. 


TRESSLER PREDICTS LARGE 
DEMAND FOR LARGE SIZE 
HOME FREEZERS 


When postwar home freezers are 
manufactured we can count on a very 
large demand for the relatively large 
size freezer, predicts Dr. D. K. Tressler, 
Manager, General Electric Consumers 
Institute, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The reasons for this were pointed out 
by Dr. Tressler in a talk “Home Freezers 
—Present and Future” before the South- 
eastern Freezer Locker Home 
Freezer Conference at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., Sept. 7. ~ 

Although the first immediate demand 
for home freezers may be for the 4 and 
6 cubic foot size because of their rela- 
tively lower cost, it is very probable that 
the public will soon turn to the larger 
sizes, according to Dr. Tressler’s opinion. 
A 4 cu. ft. freezer will only hold 100 
pounds to a maximum 200 pounds of 
food. This quantity is small even for 
the small family. If a person purchases 
a home freezer and has a farm or a large 
garden, he will soon find that a 4 or 6 
cu. ft. freezer is entirely inadequate and 
will want a much larger size. “It 1s my 
opinion that the farmers will want 
freezers of 24 cu. ft. capacity or gre ter,” 
says Dr. Tressler. “Further, it i: evi 
dent that the farmer and ‘urban gar- 
dener’ will have more use for a f °ezer 
than anyone else. Because of hese 
facts, we can count on a very large de- 
mand for the relatively large size ome 
freezers.” 


GEORGIA CANNER DEA! 


R. V. Crine of The Concord Co.  o0ra- 
tion, Cairo, Georgia, died on Sat vday 
night, September 23. Funeral se /ices 
were held at Thomasville, Georgia Sep- 
tember 27. 
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PLAN YOUR PLANT DRIVE NOW! 


Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—whereas it isn’t. So organize 
now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 
plant's payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 
to start—swing into action NOW! 

] BOND COMMITTEE—Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond (b) Peditve letter to employees from management and 


Committee from labor, management and each represent- (c) Competitive progress boards. 
ative group of the firm. (d) Meeting schedules, etc. 


2, TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, foreach CARD FOR EACH WORKER—Dignify each personal 


10 workers, from men and women on the payroll—but 
not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make 
most effective captains. 


83 QUOTA—Set a quota for each department and each 


employee. 


4 MEETING OF CAPTAINS—Give a powerful presen- 
tation of the importance of the work assigned to them. 
Instruct them in sales procedure. Have them carefully 
study the Treasury Booklet, Getting the Order. 


5 ASSIGNMENTS — Assign responsibilities for: 


(a) oe speeches and announcements of the opening 
rally. 


approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 
made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 
cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap- 
tain to put a pencil notation on the card to indicate the 
subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 


‘7 RESOLICITATION—People don’t mind being asked 


to buy more than once. Resolicit each employee toward 
the end of the drive in a fast mop-up campaign. Call 
upon your State Payroll Chairman; he’s ready with a 
fully detailed plan—NOW! 


8 ADVERTISE THE DRIVE—Use all possible space in 


the regular media you employ to tell the War Bond story, 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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WFA OFFERINGS 


CROP REPORTS 


TO ORIGINAL VENDORS 

CORN—24/2’s (1942 pack) 

Northland Canning Co., Cokato, Minn. 4,442 ¢/s 
Ex. Std. C. S. Golden 

Fairmont Canning Co., Fairmont, Minn. 4,062 ¢/s 
Ex. Std. C. S. Golden; 5,876 c/s Ex. Std. W. 
K. Golden. 

Mammoth Spring Canning Co., Eden, Wis. 6,623 
c/s Ex. Std. W. K. Golden 

Waupun Canning Co., Waupun, Wis. 675 c/s Ex. 
Std. W. K. Golden 

Streator Canning Co., Streator, Ill. 2,457 ¢/s Ex. 
Std. Co. Gen. White 

American Stores Dairy Co., Fairmont, Wis. 14,020 
e/s Faney, W. K. Golden 

J. L. Reece Canning Co., Waldron, Ind. 2,400 e¢/s 
Std. C. S. White 

Fairland Canning Co., Fairland, Ind. 2,150 e¢/s 
Std. C. S. White 

Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 2,466 c/s Std. 
Cc. S. White 

California Packing Corp., Dekalb, Ill. 28,243 e¢/s 
Std. C. S. White 

Beaver Valley Canning Co., Grimes, Iowa. 2,442 
c/s Std. C. S. White 

J. Leroy Farmer, Marengo, Iowa. 9,400 ¢/s Std. 
C. S. White 

Princeville Canning Co., Princeville, Ill. 2,414 e/s 
Ex. Std. C. S. Golden; 12,069 c/s Ex. Std. Co. 
Gent. White 

Reinbeck Canning Co., Reinbeck, Ill. 5,367 c/s Ex. 
Std. C. S. White 

Roxanna Canning Co., Lebanon, Ill. 2,500 ¢e/s Ex. 
Std. C. S. White 

Stokely Bros. & Co., Peru, Ind. 13,770 c/s Ex. Std. 
C. S. White 

Closing date above offers October 14, 1944. 


TOMATOES— (Standard Quality, 1942 pack) 
Markham Bros. & Co., Lowry, Va. 5,317 ¢/s 24/ 
2’s; 997 c/s 6/10’s 
Bercut-Richards Packing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
1,240 c/s 24/2%s 
Farms Packing Co., Federalsburg, Md. 3,430 ¢/s 
24/2’s 
Closing date above offers October 6, 1944. 


SNAP BEANS— (1942-1943 pach-; 

This is the second offering against a total of 
approximately 400,000 cases. The initial offer to 
original processors was 78,553 cases. This offering 
of 55,958 cases consists of Grade B, Grade C and 
a combination of sieve sizes. Some are of the cut 
wax variety and others the cut green variety. 
Closing date on offers October 14, 1944. 

Apte Bros. Co., Hamilton, Ga. 1,010 ¢/s 24/2’s 

Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn. 7,600 ¢/s 
24/2’s 

Delta Canning Co., Raymondville, Tex. 2,943 ¢/s 
24/2’s 

Gravette Canning Co., Gravette, Ark. 2,156 ¢/s 
24/2’s 

Halstead Canning Co., Inc., Cortland, N. Y. 5,364 
c/s 24/2’s 

Marshall Canning Co., McAllen, Tex. 464 ¢/s 24/ 
2’s 

Mission Foods, Inc., Mission, Tex. 1,695 ¢/s 24/2’s 

Quality Products, Inec., LaFeria, Tex. 1,000 ¢/s 


24/2’s 

W. H. Roberts & Co., Baltimore, Md. 1,927 c/s 
24/2’s 

Adel Canning & Pickling Co., Adel, Ga. 1,639 c/s 
24/2’s 


Russell-Black & Co., Hendersonville, N. C. 3,501 
c/s 24/214’s 

Apte Bros. Co., Tampa, Fla., 3,552 ¢/s 6/10’s 

Bentonville Canning Co., Bentonville, Ark. 1,159 
e/s 6/10’s 

Evangeline Pepper & Food Products, St. Martin- 
ville, La. 924 ¢/s 6/10’s 

Harlingen Canning Co., Harlingen, Tex. 8,549 ¢/s 
6/10’s 

Ridge Canning Co., Glassboro, N. J. 1,594 e/s 
6/10’s 
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FRUITS 
SPRINGDALE, ARK., Sept. 29—Grapes: 
Acreage about normal. Crop harvested; 
yield good. 


CHULA VISTA, CALIF., Sept. 28—Lemons: 
Our crop will not be over 75 per cent of 
normal. This condition is due principally 
to labor shortage, resulting in neglect to 
the groves. 


FORT MYERS, FLA., Oct. 1—Citrus: 


Crops about normal. 


HARRINGTON, MAINE, Sept. 30—Blue- 
berries: Acreage normal; crop was a 
failure, not over 10 per cent of normal. 
Factory did not pack. 


VEGETABLES 
SPRINGDALE, ARK., Sept. 29—Fall Green 
Beans: Acreage 40 per cent of normal; 
condition good; prospective yield fair. 
Tomatoes: Acreage 50 per cent of 
normal. Condition of crop fair; yield 
fair. 


UPPER LAKE, CALIF., Sept. 29—Lima 
Beans: Condition excellent; labor good. 
400 acres for canning. 

Carrots: Condition excellent; 40 acres 
for canning. 


NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE, Sept. 30—Corn: 
We had more than expected. 

FAYETTE, OHIO, Sept. 30—Sweet Corn: 
Yield was about 50 per cent, caused by 
extremely dry and hot weather in July 
and August. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., Sept. 28—Tomatoes: 
Crop just about finished. Pack approxi- 
mately the same as 1943. Too much rain 
past three weeks has hurt crop badly. 


P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 3,619 e¢/s 6/10's 

W. H. Roberts & Co., Baltimore, Md. 5,554 ¢/s 
6/10’s 

W. E. Robinson & Co., Inc., BelAir, Md. 1,708 ¢/s 
6/10’s 


PEAS— (1942-1943 packs) 

This is the second offering against a total of 
approximately 500,000 cases. The initial offer to 
the original processors was 119,748 cases. Closing 
date on offers October 14, 1944. 

Fuhremann Canning Co., Appleton, Wis. 8,164 ¢/s 
24/2’s Std. 2 Alaska; 2,041 c/s 24/2’s Ex. Std. 
4/5 Sweet. 

Silver Creek Canning Co., Ripon, Wis. 4,628 ¢/s 
24/2’s Std. 4/5 Sweet; 2,314 c/s 24/2’s Ex. 
Std. 5/6 Sweet; 2,314 c/s 24/2’s Std. 5/6 
Sweet; 2,314 c/s 24/2’s Std. Ungraded Sweet 

Antigo Canning Co., Antigo, Wis. 2,320 ¢/s 24/2’s 
Ex. Std. Ungraded Sweet; 2,415 e¢/s 24/2’s 
Ex. Std. Ungraded 3/4/5 Sweet; 2,397 ¢/s 
24/2’s Std. 2 Alaska; 2,417 c/s 24/2’s Ex. Std. 
3/4/5 Sweet 

Green Valley Food Products, Inc., Germantown, 
Wis. 2,387 ¢/s 24/2’s Std. Ungraded Alaska 

Watertown Canning Co., Watertown, Wis. 996 ¢/s 
24/2’s Std. 3 Alaska 

West Bend Canning Co., West Bend, Wis. 2,270 
c/s 24/2’s Ex. Std. 3/4 Sweet ; 2,270 c/s 24/2’s 
Std. 3/4/5 Sweet 

St. Cloud Products Asso., St. Cloud, Minn. 1,706 
c/s 6/10’s Below Std. Ungraded Alaska; 2,234 
c/s 24/2’s Ex. Std. Ungraded Sweet; 2,234 ¢/s 
24/2’s Std. 4/5 Sweet; 2,234 c/s 24/2’s Std. 
2/3/4 Alaska; 4,468 c/s 24/2’s Std. 3/4 Alaska 
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FOOD FAIR EXPANDS 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., has acquired 
the Florida Wholesale Grocery Company, 
Miami Beach, it has been announced by 
George Friedland, president of the Food 
Fair company with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Friedland, in announcing the pur- 
chase, said that this was the first step 
in the company’s expansion program. In 
commenting on the future plans of the 
company in the super market field, Mr, 
Friedland said that in addition to three 
super markets which are now under 
construction, the company’s program 
calls for the construction of 12 additional 
units as soon as priorities are lifted and 
materials are available. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Canning Trade, published weekly at Balti- 
more, Md., for October 1, 1944, State of Mary- 
land, County of Baltimore. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur J. Judge, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of The Canning Trade, and 
that the following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, THE CANNING TRADE, INC., Edi- 
tor and Managing Editor, Arthur I. Judge; Busi- 
ness Manager, Arthur J. Judge. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 


THE CANNING TRADE, INC., Baltimore, Md. 


Arthur I. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur J. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Edward E. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, siving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the ‘ist of 
stockholders and security holders as they «ppear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder «appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of tlic per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee = act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two para raphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full nowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi es 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide « wner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe tht any 
other person, association, or corporation h ° any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, »onds, 
or other securities than as so stated by hir 


Signed ARTHUR J. JU! ‘iE, 
Business Mz. \ager- 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2) ¢ day 
of September, 1944. 


LESTER A. BUSCHEL, Notary ublic. 


October 9, 1944 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


NEEDED IMMEDIATELY — Rotary Automatic Labeler, 
either World or Liquid, and Jumbo Crowners; please give age, 
serial number, condition and lowest cash price in first letter; 
needed for important work. Adv. 4480, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Horizontal and Standard Vertical Retorts; S/J 
Copper Kettles; M & S and Ayars Fillers; CRCO and Buck 
Snippers; Langsenkamp Model A Juice Extractors; Spinach 
Machinery; Electric Motors. Liquidating four plants at this 
time. Write, wire or telephone: Ashley Mixon Canning Machin- 
ery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, ete.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 


catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—4 Chisholm-Ryder Model B Snippers; 1 Monitor 
Single Bed Bean Grader; 1 Monitor Double Bed Bean Grader; 
1 Monitor large size Bean Cutter; 1 FMC #7 Style A Rotary 
Exhauster for #2 and #2% cans; 1 Sinclair-Scott Pea Cleaner. 
All in very good condition, located Pennsylvania. Adv. 4478, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Coons Automatic Seed-Cell Apple Slicing Ma- 
chins; Peelers; 8’ Half Round Glass Enameled Tank; Sprague 
Pulpor; Kern Finisher; Ideal Box Stitcher; Continuous Vege- 
table Peeler; Vegetable Dicers; Fairbanks Morse Slip Ring 
Vert cal Motor Well Pumps; and many other food machinery 
item. available for immediate shipment. Telephone 822, Can- 
ning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


FCR SALE—Automatie Liquid Filling Machine, U. S. Model 
C, § ainless Steel; also Ermold Labeling Machine; Capping 
Macl ine; 3 Processing Tanks with Coils, Agitators, Motors, 
Pum's; 110 H. P. Boiler; Foster Wheeler Super Heater; etc. 
Whoi. works for $12,500. Bill Brod, 111 W. 7th St., Los 
Ang: es 14, Calif. Tucker 1521. 
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FOR SALE—Modern mass production Cannery, situated on 
highway at Cedarville, N. J., 100 feet from farmers’ produce 
exchange. Railroad siding. Fully equipped with modern ma- 
chines to pack tomatoes, stringbeans, peppers, pimentos, carrots, 
spinach, asparagus, and other vegetables. For further informa- 
tion inquire: Adv. 4479, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Apple Stocks—Steam or Kiln-dried Apple 
Pomace for prompt shipment, also Apple Chop, Apple Juice 
(Concentrated) or Boiled Cider. Also bargain offerings in large 
quantities of Fresh Apples. Tenser & Phipps, Commonwealth 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Red Pepper Hulls in Brine, 1,000 barrels, Mixed 
285 # $30.00, Fancy No. 1 300 # $35.00, f.o.b. Tri-State factory. 
Tenser & Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 


FOR SALE—Bottles, 2-4-8 ounce. Also large lot Screw Caps. 
Bill Brod, 111 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Tucker 1521. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


ATTRACTIVE LABELS 
GIVE GOOD IMPULSE 
TO SALES. 


“LABELS THAT HAVE SALES POWER” 
819 WEST SUPERIOR ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Uniweo Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


OF YOUR LABLES FOR 
PROVEMENT MODERNIZING 
R. J. KITTREDGE & CO 
= 
qe 
Bi 
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STOP 
They Start 


Write for this Bulletin offering 
FREE Posters, Notices, etc. 


To remind employees of the steps 
taken in your plantto avoid fire,to 
caution them against careless acts 
that start fires, Lansing B.Warner, 
Inc.,is offering a series of posters, 
notices, etc., for posting in con- 
spicuous places around your plant. These are available 
free of charge, without any strings attached... except 
the hope that they will be used constructively. 

Write today for Bulletin picturing these posters and 
containing comprehensive information on the use, 
posting and value of these notices. Address all inquiries 
to Engineering Department, Room No. 1449A. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 

FOOD PROCESSING 
DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEARS 


fOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
FOR OVER 239 YEARS 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TWO ALONE 


The bride tottered down the aisle. Her hair was gray and 
thin and her sunken cheeks cracked in smiles as she nodded to 
friends and relatives. The groom was able to walk with the 
assistance of two stalwart mahogany crutches. His head was 
bald and shining and his store teeth chattered and clicked as 
he hobbled along. 

These were the two who waited until they could afford to get 
married. 


SOME GALL 


A bank failed in Oklahoma and all the depositors knew the 
president of the bank had stolen their money. A depositors’ 
meeting was called and the president was called on for a speech. 
“T would be glad to have my body passed among you cut into 
little pieces if it would do you any good.” They all knew the 
president had stolen their money and one old man who was hard 
of hearing, asked a depositor near him what the president said. 
When told, he said, “Tell him I will take a piece of his gall.” 


OSHKOSH AGAIN 


Grandma Jackson and her young grandson were riding on a 
train. Grandma had dozed and suddenly she sat up. “What 
was that station the conductor called?” she asked the boy. 

“He didn’t announce any station; he just put his head in the 
door and sneezed.” 

“Get the bundles together quickly,” said grandma. “This is 
Oshkosh.” 


SIT DOWN 


Student: I’ll stand on my head or bust. 
Gym Instructor: Never mind, Miss Mill, just stand on your 
head. 


RIGHT 


Judge: This man says that after he fired a shot he saw you 
run from his chicken coop. 

Rastus Johnsing: He could easy be mistaken, Jedge. Fast 
ez Ah was runnin,’ it mought have been someone else what 
faintly resembles me. 


MORE THE MERRIER 


Father: So you wish to marry my daughter, eh? So you 
believe, young man, that you could support a family? 

Suitor: Well, ah—er—that—is—you see, sir, I was only 
figuring on Ellen, but I suppose if it’s necessary I can take care 
of the rest of you, too. 


PERFECTLY NORMAL 


Mother: You were very naughty to disobey me, and | have 
punished you to impress it on your mind. 

Son: Mummy, aren’t you mistaken in regard to the position 
of my mind? 


ALL WET 


“So Brown took a course in first aid. Is he good at it?” 

“A little hasty, sometimes. A man was nearly drowned 
yesterday, and the first thing Brown did was to throw a glass 
of water in his face.” 


NOT WHAT THEY THOUGHT 


The critic’s review of a recent motion picture: ; 

“A charming love scene occurs while Eloise, the was!i girl, 
hangs her clothes on the line.” 

Nine out of every ten men in the audience wanted their money 
back! 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fal) , N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fails, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food hMochinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
FP. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlir, Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chis}olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berli: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis! olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopesten, Ill. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. ° 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. i 
Berlin Chapman <omgene. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., jadiogenste, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo ton, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Daltiencere, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
a ay Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


. K. Robins & €o., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. i. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achine orporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Daliimere, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
PF. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapelis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopesten, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba'timore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Cempany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machine: Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

fhe United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Machinery Corpora Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ih 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin spepenen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. . 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berli. Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoope:*:.a, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHEBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chishc.m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery yey Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning ny 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. City. 

Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Sree Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis,« Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
pg King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ml 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. ! 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicaco, Ill. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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ROBINS CANNING MACHINERY 


Order Now 
For 1945 Delivery 
ROBINS 


Cooling Conveyor 
Systems 


We specialize in the 
building of complete 
cooling systems, includ- 
ing tank and overhead, 
or under-carrier convey- 
or. Single or double line 
structure as required. 

Let us solve your process 
problems through use 
of the Robbins & Myers Elec- 


ROBINS OVER-HEAD COOLING CONVEYOR tric Hoist and the Robins 
Above is shown the Robins Overhead Cooling Tank Conveyor. The overhead system is recom- Overhead Tramrail System— 


mended if factory conditions allow it, as it is easily accessible, and generally more satisfactory. Pr tigg 
Crates can be transferred to trucks or handled by power hoist. you will like it. ee | 


IER C 


ROBINS CIRCLE STEAM HOIST R & M ELECTRIC HOIST 
The safest, most economical and efficient steam hoist made. Speed, flexibility and R & M Electric Hoists operate on the lower flange 
‘rouble free service are features of the Robins Steam Hoist. Single lever control, ofthe standardI beam. Built with the features 
swivel inlet valve and low steam pressure required assure the greatest ease of capacities and equipment that adapt them to 
operation. Furnished in various sizes according to your specifications. canners’ service. Hundreds in use. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of our No. 700 catalog—just off the press. | Manufacturers of Canning Machinery for fruits, 
vegetables, sea-foods, citrus fruits, etc. 
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HYBRID SWEET COR 
Canning or ‘Preezing 


Mid-Western Stocks Bred and Raised 
at Our Illinois Breeding Station. 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC., MILFORD, CONN., TOLEDO, OHIO 


SEED 
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